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When the college in Philadelphia, which had originally been nonsectarian, came
under Anglican and Tory control, the democratic forces in Pennsylvania in 1779 set
out to convert it into the University of the State of Pennsylvania. The old college,
however, refused to give up its charter, continuing to exist for ten years alongside the
state university. In 1789, when the religious and political interests in the state were
realigned, the original college was given back its charter, and the University of
Pennsylvania became a private and independent institution, which it has since re-
mained.
Finding it difficult to transform the private colleges into public colleges, the
democratic forces began to establish new institutions created from the beginning as
state universities. Four were established before 1800, in Georgia, North Carolina,
Vermont9 and Tennessee, significantly, in states where no colonial religious college had
been established. The real impetus for state universities, however, arose in the nine-
teenth century, when a remarkable democratic experiment began in higher education
no less than in elementary and secondary education. No other country had ever tried
to establish so many institutions of higher education.
In response to a new religious awakening almost every denomination was active
in founding colleges as a means of spreading their religious faith, as well as of providing
a general education for the youth of the land. The most active denominations were the
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Roman Catholics, and Episco-
palians. They worked individually as well as jointly in such organizations as the
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West.
According to Donald G. Tewksbury, 182 permanent colleges were established before
the Civil War, along with dozens more that died after a time.7
Despite the prevailing belief that higher education should be under religous
control, the movement for state universities gained increasing momentum in the
nineteenth century. This precipitated a series of legal battles which culminated in the
famous Dartmouth College case of 1819, when the Supreme Court decided that
Dartmouth College was a corporation whose charter from the king of England had the
force of a contract which the state could not impair under the protection of the
United States Constitution. The decision had far-reaching economic and political
ramifications, but it meant specifically for American colleges that the philanthropic
endowments of private colleges would be safe from encroachment by the states. TTtiis
encouraged private donors to give money to private colleges, and, conversely, it
stimulated the states to establish their own universities under state control.
Twenty state universities were founded before the Civil War, even though they
met vigorous opposition from the private and religious colleges in many ways. The
religious groups often tried to prevent the passage of enabling laws in the legislatures,
and they tried to transfer state moneys and land grants to religious institutions. Even
after the establishment of some state universities, the religious groups often continued
their efforts to insert religious interests in the new universities or to reduce iheir funds
7Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities Before the Gvil War,
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1932.